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BLACKFRIARS 
COMMENTARY 


Reticion anp Reticions, In the present issue of BLack- 
FRIARS an anthropologist, a lawyer and two theologians con- 
sider what at first may seem widely divergent subjects, but 
which in effect present a single dilemma: what has religion 
to say about religions? At every level, from the beliefs of 
primitive peoples to the organised Christian doctrines of 
bodies divided from the jurisdiction of the Roman See, 
there are reflections, however clouded or hard to perceive, 
of the truth which in Catholic tradition is uniquely to be 
found in the Church. An ecumenical attitude, which is to say 
an attitude that pursues the truth under the inspiration of 
charity, is in no sense an ‘economy’, avoiding what is awk- 
ward in the interests of a superficial agreement. But it is 
an attitude which is none the less reluctant to score an easy 
advantage: it is concerned first of all with establishing the 
knowledge which must precede judgment. 

From its earliest days BLackrriars has enjoyed the sup- 
port of many who do not share the religious allegiance of its 
editors. And, equally, this review has considered its function 
to be one of reconciliation. If it is the truth that sets men free, 
as the Gospels promise, then the patient pursuit of it is the 
evangelical condition for man’s beatitude. But it is a total 
work, and it demands more than the resolution of paradoxes 
which are grievous to the tidy mind of the scholastic philo- 
sopher. The theologian cannot judge, for instance, of the 
developed mystical life which largely exists outside the 
bounds of Christianity without an exact understanding of 
its nature, Still less can he be confident in the field of 
anthropology, where above all the evidence is still being 
laboriously assembled. The task of interpreting the accumu- 
lating material, whether it be tribal ritual or Barthian 
exegesis, is an urgent one; it is perhaps the first concern of 
the Church’s missionary vocation—a mission to all, not some 
—and to acknowledge it is to begin the work of its realisa- 
tion. 
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RELIGION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY' 


E. E. Evans-PrircHarp 


Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Oxford 


ARLY European travellers among savage peoples 
K generally related that they had little or no religion. 

Anthropological writers often give the impression that 
they have little else. This contrast is, of course, to some 
extent accounted for by the great increase in knowledge 
about these peoples, but it is also due to a wider definition 
in modern times of what may be regarded as a religious fact. 
If the early traveller found among a people nothing corre- 
sponding to what he himself had been brought up to regard 
as religion he was prone to report that they had no religion, 
only some superstitions, As, however, the definition of 
religion was extended by anthropologists to cover ancestor 
cults, totemic observances, fetishism, and even magic and 
witchcraft, the part played by religious conceptions in the 
simpler societies received greater emphasis. The widening 
of the definition would seem to be due in part to changes in 
our own intellectual atmosphere. The early explorers were 
Christians. The early anthropologists were not. For the 
explorers had religion and the savage had not. But the 
positivism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
associated in most people’s minds with the name of Comte, 
had had so strong an influence that the positions tended to 
become reversed in anthropological theories from the middle 
of last century till well into the present one. Since it was 
then held that religion is a way of thinking characteristic 
of the earliest phase of human development, savages had 
to be portrayed as totally lost in its darkness. Sir James 
Frazer, speaking of primitive religion, asserted that ‘the life 
of the savage is saturated with it’. Lévy-Bruhl declared that 
‘the reality in which primitive peoples move is itself mys- 
tical’. 


1 Broadcast in the Third Programme of the B.B.C. on March 1st, 1953. 
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But though pictured as immersed in religious superstition, 
it was incompatible with positivist and evolutionary dogmas 
that the most primitive peoples known to us should have 
monotheistic religions, or indeed even the conception of 
God. Sir Edward Tylor, the leading anthropologist in Eng- 
land in the latter half of the last century laid it down as an 
axiom that the idea of God is a late conception in human 
history, the product of a long development of animistic 
thought; and this was so much taken for granted that no one 
would listen when Andrew Lang, and after him Wilhelm 
Schmidt, pointed out that, as far as the most primitive 
peoples in the world today are concerned, the evidence 
points to the opposite conclusion. 

Even the best scholars of the time were so dominated by 
the idea of evolution that they were blind to evidence. Let 
me take a final example. William Robertson Smith, who 
died at an early age in 1894, was perhaps the only well- 
known writer on anthropological topics who was not what 
used to be called a free-thinker—he was a Presbyterian 
minister. According to him the most primitive form of 
religious sacrifice, including the earliest Hebrew sacrifice, 
in which he was particularly interested, is a communion in 
which men and their tribal god feast on the flesh of the 
victim, which is moreover itself the god in another form, 
a totemic or theriomorphic god. This theory had a power- 
ful influence, and not only on those primarily engaged in 
Semitic and anthropological studies, but also on theologians 
and psychologists. But when we look into the matter we 
find that there is almost no evidence which would lead us 
to conclude that primitive peoples have a totemic com- 
munion of this kind and that there is no trace of it in the 
records relating to the early Hebrews. The theory was 
simply another example of the Victorian anthropologists’ 
tendency to imagine what would be the crudest and most 
materialistic form of some institution, custom, or belief in 
their own society and then to postulate this as its earliest 
historical form. 

Such theories of origins—in the chronological sense of 
the word—are now seen to be little more than speculation 
and they are accepted by no anthropologists today. But what 
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generally went with them, assumptions about psychological 
origins, are still current. Even if religion is primitive super- 
stition, it still remained to account for its existence, and this 
was done by introspection, The Victorian anthropologist 
endeavoured to think out how he would have reached 
savage beliefs were he a savage. The earliest explanations 
of religion were in terms of intellect. According to Tylor, 
religion began when men tried to account rationally, though 
erroneously, for such phenomena as death, sleep, and dreams 
by supposing that there is a soul detachable from the body. 
Tylor thought that, having hit on this idea, primitive man 
proceeded to endow animals and plants, and even what 
we regard as inanimate objects, with souls, and this led 
eventually to belief in powerful beings imbued with the 
same quality—gods, spirits and demons, Frazer told us that 
men first trusted entirely in the power of magic, but that 
when the more intelligent of them saw that magic does not 
really achieve the ends aimed at, they substituted for it a 
belief in men-like beings who direct the course of nature 
and can be prevailed on, by one means or another, to alter 
it to man’s advantage. Other anthropologists—if we may 
include Max Miller and the rest of the nature-myth school 
under this heading—were busy explaining religion in terms 
of personification of such natural phenomena as sun, sky, and 
rain. 

These interpretations did not satisfy anthropologists of 
the next generation. Psychology had in the meanwhile 
changed its course, and it was now taught that man is guided 
by his appetites and emotions rather than by his reason, and 
if this were so for twentieth-century Europeans it must be 
all the more so for primitive peoples, Explanations of their 
religions must therefore be sought in affective rather than 
in cognitive states. The method of analysis was still intro- 
spection, but instead of asking how you would think if you 
were a savage, you now asked yourself how you would feel. 
Dr Marett, for example, told us that religion is essentially 
a mode of feeling, its characteristic emotion being awe. 
Professor Malinowski told us that religion arises and func- 
tions in situations of emotional stress, and particularly at 
the crises of life such as initiation and death. It opens up 
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escapes where there is no empirical way out. Other anthro- 
pologists told us that religion is just feeling strongly about 
things or that it is characterised by a kind of thrill. It is 
difficult even to discuss theories of this kind, for evidence is 
seldom cited in support of them, and it is in any case perhaps 
unnecessary to make the attempt, for once again psychology 
has moved on. Awe, amazement, and thrill are no longer 
part of its stock-in-trade. Catching up with it, anthropolo- 
= now often explain religion in terms of projection, 
ollowing Freud, for whom religion is an illusion character- 
istic of a phase of immaturity both for the individual and 
for the human race. 

Durkheim and his colleagues and pupils of the Année 
Sociologique have steadfastly, and in my opinion rightly, 
opposed any such psychological explanations of religion. In 
their view religious facts, whatever else they may be, are 
social facts and cannot therefore be explained only in terms 
of individual psychology. Religion is not an individual 
matter. It is a social phenomenon, something general, tradi- 
tional and obligatory. The aim of the sociologist is therefore 
to discover in what way religious conceptions and practices 
are interconnected and in what way religious facts are 
bound up with other kinds of social facts. 

Presumably no one would deny that religous thought 
and practice are powerfully affected by prevailing economic, 
political, and other circumstances, and this is particularly 
evident in those primitive societies with which anthropolo- 
gists are chiefly concerned. Religious rites are there per- 
formed in relation to vital events and dominant interests: 
birth, initiation, marriage, sickness, death, hunting, animal 
husbandry, and so on; and they are intimately concerned 
also with family and kinship interests and with political 
institutions, The influence of other activities of the social 
life on religion may not be immediately so evident in highly 
developed and complex societies, but a little reflection shows 
how strong it has been, and is. However, as that great nine- 
teenth-century social historian, Fustel de Coulanges, so tire- 
lessly proclaimed, both anthropological and historical facts 
show us also that religion does not play a merely passive 
role but shapes domestic, economic and political institutions 
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as much as, or more than, they mould it. This then is the 
task of the social anthropologist, to show the relation of 
religion to social life in general. It is not his task to ‘explain’ 
religion. 

For Durkheim and his school, with whom in this matter 
I am in agreement, generalisations about ‘religion’ are 
discreditable. They are always too ambitious and take 
account of only a few of the facts. The anthropologist 
should be both more modest and more scholarly. He should 
restrict himself to religions of a certain type or of related 
peoples, or to particular problems of religious thought and 
practice. Durkheim did not try to explain religion as a 
universal phenomenon but only to understand certain 
characteristic forms it takes in certain primitive societies. He 
wrote on such topics as the polarity of the sacred and the 
profane, the sociological significance of totemism among the 
Australian aboriginals, and primitive forms of classification. 
Hubert and Mauss and Hertz set themselves particular 
problems such as the nature of primitive sacrifice and of 
magic, the relation of mortuary rites to representations of 
death in Indonesia, and the reasons for the pre-eminence of 
the right hand among certain peoples. Sweeping generalisa- 
tions reached by dialectical analysis of concepts were aban- 
doned in favour of limited conclusions reached by inductive 
analysis of observed facts. Such studies are, however, few and 
far between, and it cannot be claimed that anthropologists 
have yet built up a science of comparative religion, or even 
that they have yet rid themselves entirely of those pre- 
occupations which have in the past hindered its construction. 

We are far from the rigorous discipline which men like 
Mauss had in mind, a discipline which supposes the specialist 
study of a lifetime and which, while setting limits to aims and 
problems, necessitates scholarship which embraces not only 
a vast range of information about primitive peoples but also 
the study of the history of religions, of sacred texts, and of 
exegesis and theology. We shall remain far from it while 
anthropologists set themselves up to explain in a few sen- 
tences the religions of the world, and especially when they 
do so in terms of ‘sentiments’ and of ‘awe’, ‘thrill’, ‘projec- 
tion’ and so forth. Those of my colleagues who continue to 
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write in such terms naturally would not accept this judg- 
ment. 

It seems to me to be only too evident that our study of 
religion has hardly begun to be a scientific study and that 
its conclusions are more often posited on the facts than 
derived from them. Let me give some brief examples. 
Anthropologists still distinguish between, or pointedly do 
not distinguish between, as the case may be, magic and 
religion among primitive peoples in terms of categories 
derived from an analysis of ideas of our own culture. The 
scientific procedure, on the contrary, would be to start from 
distinctions made by primitive peoples between two kinds 
of thought and action and then to determine what are the 
essential features of each and the main differences between 
them. If one then cares to label them magic and religion 
one may do so, and if one does so one has reached an under- 
standing by observation and induction of the difference 
between magic and religion, so defined, among the peoples 
under investigation. Again, most anthropologists have 
simply posited the ambiguity of their own thought on primi- 
tive peoples in classing together pneumatic conceptions and 
animistic conceptions under the general title of ‘spirit’. Had 
they started from an analysis of primitive concepts they 
would have avoided this confusion. A final example—it is 
a very common custom, especially in Africa, for two men to 
bring themselves, and sometimes their kin also, into a close 
relationship by drinking one another’s blood. Anthropolo- 
gists have tended to explain this rite by saying that as kin 
are people of one blood, so those who partake of each other’s 
blood become kin by doing so, but once more they are 
reaching conclusions by analysis of their own concepts for, 
as a recent book by Dr Tegnaeus shows, those African 
peoples who have this custom do not think of kinship in 
terms of blood. In other words, in the sphere of religion, 
anthropologists still have not yet sufficiently broken away 
from the rationalist, introspective, and ethno-centric anthro- 
pology of the nineteenth century; and their classifications 
still lack objectivity. 

To obtain objectivity in the study of primitive religions 
what is required is to build up general conclusions from 
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particular ones. One must not ask ‘What is religion?’, but 
what are the main features of, let us say, the religion of 
one Melanesian people; then one must seek to compare the 
religion of that people with the religions of several other 
Melanesian peoples who are nearest to the first in their 
cultures and social institutions: and then after a laborious 
comparative study of all Melanesian peoples, one may be 
able to say something general about Melanesian religions 
as a whole. One can only take this long road. There 
is no short cut. The great number of field studies now being 
carried out in many parts of the world among primitive 


peoples and the turning away of students from specula- 


tion to modest and detailed comparative research within 
restricted geographical provinces give hope that we may 
eventually reach by this means certain general and significant 
conclusions about the nature of the religions of primitive 
peoples as a whole. 

But if we are yet far from this goal, at least we know 
today very much more about primitive religions than we 
did thirty years ago. The fact that the interpretations that 
satisfied the Victorian and Edwardian anthropologists now 
appear so lacking in understanding that we are surprised 
that anyone could ever have thought them adequate, is in 
itself some measure of our advance. We have moved away 
from their theoretical positions because they are no longer 
tenable in the light of our now much greater knowledge 
of primitive religions. It will give you some idea of the 
volume of facts now at our disposal, and stored for the use 
of posterity, if I tell you that Wilhelm Schmidt’s work, 
The Origin of the Idea of God, which deals solely, and in 
a summary form, with the religions of primitive peoples, 
already runs into some ten thousand pages and is not yet 
completed. We may take legitimate pride in this accumula- 
tion of knowledge from all parts of the world. 

And it is not just a question of accumulation of facts, 
but it is also a matter of evaluation and interpretaion. The 
modern anthropological field worker living for two or three 
years close to the native people he is studying, and speaking 
to them in their own language, does not merely record 
beliefs and rites as isolated facts. but can see them in perspec- 
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tive and hence judge their significance, What seems when 
studied in isolation to be bizarre or unreasonable, appears 
quite differently when seen in its full social context. Religious 
myths, for example, then appear not as stories requiring 
some special interpretation but as integral parts of rites in 
which their meaning is embedded and through the enact- 
ment of which it is made manifest. Likewise, the rite of 
animal sacrifice does not appear any more as a simple and 
more or less mechanical act once its performance is related 
not only to the full range of circumstances in which it takes 
place but also to the whole system of moral and religious 
conceptions of the people who practise it. It is then seen 
to be a highly complex rite made up of symbolical acts which 
can only be understood in the light of a detailed examina- 
tion of a people’s entire categories of thought. Indeed, the 
importance of symbolism in the religions of primitive 
peoples is only beginning to be appreciated as our know- 
ledge of their languages increases, but it is becoming more 
and more evident that it often conceals a theology which 
appears to be lacking altogether when one seeks only for a 
rational system of dogma. 

Without discussing any further examples, I can say in 
conclusion that anthropological studies in the last thirty 
years or so have constructed at any rate the framework of 
a science of what is sometimes called Comparative Religion, 
and that this framework rests on solid foundations of field 
research, and not, as in the last century, on what was for 
the most part rationalist speculation. Social anthropology 
is therefore now in a better position to make a contribution 
to other subjects concerned with problems of religion, such 
as Theology, the Philosophy of Religion, Ethics, and critical 
and exegetical studies of Sacred Texts, and I believe that 
its significance for these related disciplines will become in- 
creasingly evident and important. 
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THE AIMS OF CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 
Henry Sr Joun, o.P. 


N a previous Biackrriars article’ the development of 
) ES attitude of the Holy See to the Ecumenical Move- 

ment, during thirty years, was traced in outline. This 
development has followed marked changes in the nature 
and aims of the movement itself, and these have enabled 
the Holy See, while still remaining aloof from ecumenical 
organisation, to encourage the Catholic episcopate in foster- 
ing its own ‘reunion’ work on ecumenical lines, in close touch 
with the movement. The principles of a Catholic ecumenism, 
with necessary safeguards against the dangers to be met with 
in their application, are embodied in the Jmstruction to local 
ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement, issued in Decem- 
ber 1949 by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 
This document is a charter and guide for Catholics in the 
work of promoting the unity of Christendom among our 
own countrymen. 

The purpose of the present article is to discuss, tentatively 
and by way of suggestion, the lines of action by which Catho- 
lic ecumenical work could be applied to the religious situa- 
tion in England today. Between Catholics and their non- 
Catholic countrymen who are professing Christians, there 
lies a formidable psychological barrier; a barrier which keeps 
in being distorted ideas of the doctrines that divide Christen- 
dom, and hinders the realisation by non-Catholics of the 
direction in which true Christian unity lies. The aim of 
Catholic ecumenism is to work, from our side, for the re- 
moval of this psychological barrier by the same methods 
and in the same spirit with which the non-Catholic ecumen- 
ists are working from theirs. The non-Catholic ecumenist 
may object that this is not, and cannot be, true ecumenical 
work, but is rather the proselytising spirit of Catholicism in 
borrowed clothes, True ecumenism, he would say, renounces 
convert-making and aims only at promoting corporate 
growth towards truth, in each separate tradition, until the 
day when all achieve a common unity in Christ. To the 


1 The Catholic Church and Ecu-nenism. October 1952. 
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charge of convert-making the Catholic ecumenist will reply 
that unfair proselytism is reprobated by all men of good will, 
but that every Church has a duty to proclaim what it holds 
to be true; that Catholics believe that faith is a free gift of 
God, acceptance of which lies with the individual conscience, 
and that where it is evident that the act of choice in accepting 
the Catholic Church is governed by genuine obedience to 
conscience it must be regarded as right, though it may be 
deplored as error. Catholics themselves accept the same con- 
ditions in the reverse process, though they regard all genuine 
loss of faith as in some degree culpable. 

To the assertion that a Catholic cannot be imbued with 
the true ecumenical spirit, because the exclusiveness of the 
Catholic claim negatives the very aim of the movement, the 
Catholic ecumenist will answer that, by its own testimony, 
the movement excludes no Christian body because it is com- 
pelled by its tenets to deny to other Christian bodies the 
title of Church, in a true and proper sense. This is shown 
by the presence at its conferences of delegates from various 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. Catholics believe their Church 
to be unique in the possession of the fullness of Christ’s gifts 
and revelation, guaranteed in perpetuity to it by the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. They hold this because they believe 
that Christ founded one Church, with a visible unity per- 
manently secured and indestructible, because it is his mystical 
body, and in it he exercises his lordship over men. Through 
this body he mediates to men his redemption, made avail- 
able in his eucharistic body, present and sacrificed sacrament- 
ally under his signs. 

Each individual member of the mystical body on earth 
is a sinful man and stands under the judgment of Christ’s 
lordship in his Church. From this judgment men have only 
been exempt in a single capacity, as instruments of his word; 
when writing his word in the Scriptures, and when inter- 
preting it and distinguishing it from human opinion by the 
living voice of his Church. This latter is the office of the 
universal episcopate, in union with, and under the supreme 
teaching authority of, the Holy See. Like the human authors 
of Scripture, the living voice of the Church, when proclaim- 
ing his revealed truth, cannot be subject to God’s judgment 
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because as such it speaks the very word of God, Apart from 
this, at all times and in every action, even when these are 
actions of high authority demanding obedience in Christ’s 
name by right, the members of Christ’s mystical body stand 
under the rebuke of God’s judgment if they fail to live the 
truth that he gives them and to use his gifts of grace; they 
stand bound, too, to amend their failure in conformity with 
his word. This failure has appeared, and does appear, in 
places of highest authority, among all classes of society and 
in every age. It has been greater and more widespread at 
some periods than in others, and has shown itself in neglect 
on the part of the Shepherds and indifference among the 
flock. It has produced ignorance, sloth and distortion of 
truth, where the gospel has been inadequately preached and 
its principles left unapplied. To these things the pages of 
history bear undeniable witness, and Catholics, no less than 
the rest of Christendom, must acknowledge to the full their 
share of responsibility for the schisms that have been thus 
caused. 

Nor does our religion allow us to dogmatise concerning 
God’s dealings with those who, through no fault of their 
own, are cut off from the visible unity of the mystical body. 
God’s ordinances are given to his Church for the benefit of 
mankind, and though we must maintain them, his sovereign 
power is in no way bound to act only through their agency. 
We know that baptism, rightly administered and received, 
makes men members of the visible Church which is Christ’s 
body, and though that visible communion may be lost with- 
out personal fault the invisible relationship of grace with 
Christ in his Church conferred by it can only be destroyed 
by grievous personal sin. Moreover, since Christ died for all 
men, it is reasonable to suppose that, in some way beyond 
our knowledge, to all men unbaptised is given, by a kind of 
implicit desire, the chance of grace and salvation, We are 
taught too that other sacraments, administered according to 
conditions which safeguard Christ’s purpose made known to 
his Church, yet given and received outside its visible unity, 
are effective vehicles of the grace they signify. Beyond that 
we know nothing certain, for this is God’s concern, not ours. 
He is not tied to his own ordinances, and when these have 
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been lost or disfigured by human failure the Holy Spirit has 
power to make good his gifts without them. 

We can make our own then the words written, from their 
very different point of view, of the Anglican Evangelical 
group:” ‘, . . schism, we are convinced, can only be healed by 
a love deep enough and sacrificial enough to bear the strain 
involved in the bringing together of the separated traditions 
and their reconciliation in the common life of the Body of 
Christ, wherever this can be done without compromising 
those fundamental truths to depart from which would be 
apostasy from Christ’. Our separated brethren hold that such 
reconciliations would be the healing of schisms within the 
Church; we, that the only reconciliation that can finally heal 
the divisions of Christendom is the drawing of its separated 
traditions into the already existing unity of the Church, 
which cannot be divided because Christ himself is the guaran- 
tee of its unity. Yet both they and we can have that deep 
and sacrificial love which makes men willing to work to 
prepare the ground for an end which God alone can bring 
about. In this lies the essence of the true ecumenical spirit. 

How can it be implemented? It can provide a powerful 
force of prayer. Can it do more? The doctrines that divide 
us seem quite intractable, and in thirty years the ecumenical 
movement has done little to make them less so. At the same 
time, however, it has strengthened the conviction of many 
Christians of different allegiances that true unity must be 
ultimately based on doctrinal agreement. Before we can 
make contact effectively on questions of doctrine it is vitally 
important to understand each other’s beliefs by seeing them 
in their wholeness; not, as it were, atomically and in isola- 
tion, as something to be controverted and so unwittingly 
caricatured, but as they are in the mind and in the life of 
those who hold them. To accomplish this, personal contact 
is needed in the technique of ecumenical discussion, in an 
atmosphere of friendship, where the idea of controversy of 
the win-a-victory type is resolutely set aside. The one thing 
sought for must be to give the truth we apprehend, without 


2 The Fullness of Christ—the Church’s growth into Catholicity, being a 
Report presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. S.P.C.K., 


1950, p. ix. 
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ulterior motive, in an idiom and language which will bring 
understanding. In this way we ourselves receive truth from 
a clear understanding of those who differ from us and a 
deeper sharing of what we hold in common. Even when all 
this has been done there will still be intractable differences 
of doctrine, but the ground will be prepared, as it is not 
now prepared, for the seeds of unity to grow. The psycho- 
logical barriers separating different traditions, which make 
a common world of discourse impossible and are even more 
— than our dogmatic differences, will have been pene- 
trated, 

What are these psychological barriers which must be sur- 
mounted from either side as a first step towards Christian 
unity? Till lately, Catholics, Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
have carried on their debate with mutual hostility. The 
psychological atmosphere has been that of warfare in which 
one’s own side is never wrong and the enemy’s always is. 
Today it is widely felt that we are in fact separated brethren 
standing together for a conception of human life rejected 
by many around us. Our religious cultures have grown 
widely apart for several centuries, each preserving its imag- 
inative background of emotional prejudice in regard to the 
others; each speaking its own language and cultivating its 
own way of approach and habits of thought. It is peculiarly 
difficult for Catholics to convey theological ideas to those of 
other traditions because we have not learned to understand 
their habit of thought or express ours in their idiom. Our 
own scholastic idiom is engrained in our habit of thought 
and we hardly realise how different it is from theirs. Its use 
without interpretation is like talking to a foreigner who 
understands some of what we say quite well, but some he 
misunderstands and some is quite unintelligible to him. 

In addition to difficulties of idiom and language there are 
others which make necessary a certain economy in the dis- 
cussion of doctrine. What may be termed root doctrines 
should be the first point of contact; not till these have been 
dealt with is it prudent to go on to doctrines which spring 
from those roots and can only be grasped in relation to them. 
Disagreement about the nature of the Church as constituted 
by Christ is the ultimate obstacle to Christian unity, but it is 
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small use to begin by discussing questions of order and 
organisation. We must first go deeper to the nature of the 
supernatural and its relation to the natural, and thence to 
the nature of dogmatic truth, of revelation and of the grace 
by which such truth is received by men and made effective 
in their lives; for it is upon our solution of these problems 
that our belief as to the nature of the Church depends. On 
our side these themes must be theologically clarified in con- 
ferences with theologians of other allegiances, translating 
them from the Latin thought forms in which we custom- 
arily deal with them and relating them to the biblical and 
patristic concepts in which in our classical theology they are 
rooted. Only so can any synthesis be sought for between our 
scholastic medium and the biblical approach of scholars of 
the Anglican and Free Church traditions. Until a beginning 
is made here there is little hope of any fruitful contact 
between ourselves and our separated brethren. The roots 
of the tree must be attended to before any fruit can be 
expected from it. 

In this work of ecumenical discussion the Church of Eng- 
land has a special role to play. It is, as a recent writer on 
ecumenical problems has remarked,° itself the embodiment 
of the ecumenical dilemma. When all the psychological 
barriers have been removed, and doctrinal divergences are 
clearly demarcated and seen in their true perspective, Chris- 
tendom will still be confronted with the final question— 
Catholic Church or Reformation? The Church of England 
is unique among the non-Catholic Churches in this, that its 
conscious judgment has always been and continues to be held 
in suspension in face of this dilemma. On one side it inclines 
to the Catholic and on the other to the Protestant concep- 
tion of the nature of the Church, and though its different 
elements share to a remarkable extent a common ethos, on 
this fundamental issue they stand opposed. The Church of 
England ‘appreciates and ponders over this dilemma as does 
no other part of Christendom’.’ Its marked Catholic and 
Protestant affinities, combined in a single religious allegiance, 
are the means of bringing into contact the Eastern Ortho- 
3 The Christian Dilemma. By W. H. van de Pol, p.v. Dent, 1952, p. 189. 
4 ibid., p. 189. 
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dox and Old Catholic Churches on the one hand and World 
Protestantism on the other. During the past thirty years there 
has been a pronounced increase, among Protestants, in the 
understanding and practice of a sacramentalism markedly 
Catholic in spirit and tendency. This has been due, amongst 
other factors, to the mediating influence of the Anglican 
Church. A Catholic ecumenism will find it wise to seek con- 
tact first with the Church of England and in particular with 
its Anglo-Catholic wing; from there its influence would 
permeate to the Evangelical group and thence to the Free 
Churches, 


Two examples will perhaps serve to illustrate the need 
for such contact in discussion as we have advocated. A well- 
known controversial work has lately been reissued in an 
abridged edition: Salmon’s Jmnfallibility of the Church,’ 
originally published with special reference to the decrees 
of the Vatican Council. Salmon was a learned Anglican of 
his time, Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin. The book is a massively conceived and closely 
argued attack on infallibility of any kind in the transmission 
of God’s revelation to men. Though it certainly contains 
inaccuracies and logical gaps it cannot be answered merely 
by picking holes in its history or logic. The real answer to it 
lies in the fact that Salmon goes far astray theologically. in 
his conceptions of the nature of infallibility of tradition and 
of faith, as classical Catholic theology understands them. 
These conceptions necessarily determine the nature of his 
argument, much of which is vitiated in consequence by 
the faultiness of its foundations. Yet the book has been hailed 
in responsible Anglican circles, and elsewhere, and is now 
again so hailed, as an unanswerable demolition of the Roman 
claims.® 
- Another interesting example occurs in the report of a 
group of Free Church theologians presented to the Arch- 


5 The Infallibility of the Church. By George Salmon, p.p., abridged and 
edited by H. F. Woodhouse, s.p. John Murray, 1952. 

6 vide Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, Vol. Ill. By H. Hensley 

Henson. p. 153. 
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bishop of Canterbury.’ In the course of an exposition of the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith this report treats of the 
antithesis (that is the term used) between nature and grace 
in scholastic theology, and the meaning of the axiom gratia 
perficit naturam. It is implied that the supernatural is repre- 
sented in the scholastic tradition as a kind of layer of being 
superimposed on nature, but not penetrating it or transform- 
ing it, and so, as it were, merely supplementing it, by taking 
over when it has reached the limit of its inherent powers. 
This can only be described as an unwitting caricature of 
classical Catholic theology. The learned biblical theologians 
who, drew up the report appear not to have had access to 
the primary sources of scholastic theology or to have wrestled 
unaided in them with the subtleties of this fundamental 
theme, which has so important a bearing on the doctrine of 
Justification. 


Luther’s doctrine, it would appear, fares no better at the 
hands of an Anglo-Catholic theologian than does ours at 
those of the Free Churchmen. Dealing with Justification by 
Faith only in the course of a pamphlet on Anglican Orders, 
the late Dom Gregory Dix wrote some characteristically 
vivid pages,® which, judged by the standards of the usual 
Catholic apologetic, are accurate and telling. Yet The Catho- 
licity of Protestantism calls these same pages a monstrous 
travesty of Protestant teaching’ and gives a very different 
picture of Luther’s doctrine. It will be recalled that New- 
man’s Lectures on Justification” were written to show that 
the differences between Catholic and Protestant doctrine on 
this subject are largely verbal. In 1874 he reissued these 
lectures with explanatory notes, and in the advertisment he 
says that unless he held in substance now what he published 


1 The Catholicity of Protestantism, being a Report presented to His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by a group of Free Churchmen. Lutter- 
worth Press, 1950. p. 52. 

8 The Question of Anglican Orders. By Dom Gregory Dix. Dacre Press. 
pp. 21-24. 

79 

10 Lectures on the Doctrine of Justification. By John Henry Newman. 

5th Ed. Longmans. 
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in 1838 he would not at this time be reprinting what he 
wrote as an Anglican. 

If there can be misconceptions so striking, and of such 
long duration, by one side of the basic doctrine of the other, 
it is clearly necessary that every opportunity should be seized 
of getting at the truth. The means to this end is personal 
discussion, at a deep theological level, between Catholic 
scholars and those of the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. Opportunities are not lacking, nor is goodwill. 
In the recent Jnstruction of the Holy Office all diocesans are 
given a mandate for such meetings, and they are charged 
to see that competent theologians take part in them. What is 
needed is the slow and patient work of preparing the ground, 
creating a common background of thought, in which the full- 
ness of truth can take root. Of course Catholics are convinced 
that if the unity of Christendom is ever realised it will be on 
the basis of what their own Church lays down as essential ; 
Anglicans too will believe that a reunited Church can only 
require what they themselves hold necessary, and that it 
must require that; while Free Churchmen envisage the 
‘coming great Church’ as built upon a polity and faith corre- 
sponding to their own ideals. Every honest Christian must 
think in this way if his principles are worth anything. We 
can all agree that a change of heart is needed, in ourselves 
no less than in others, but we look for a change of mind in 
those who disagree with us. We can all agree, too, whatever 
may be our respective beliefs as to the content of the Faith, 
that unity in it must ultimately come from the movement 
of the Holy Spirit changing men’s minds. Meanwhile there 
is much preparatory work to be done, in which all Christians 
can collaborate, to remove from men’s minds prejudices and 
misunderstandings which are obstacles to that movement. 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


ArtHuR WEGNER 
Professor of Laws in the University of Miinster 


N every age, even in the centuries called Christian, 
[ee= have had to lament the infidelities of men. 

That is a grief which concerns, most of all, our own 
individual souls. But the lawyer and the statesman are 
concerned with institutions, and with the fact that these 
institutions have been Christian for centuries and have 
ceased to be so in our time. Christian lawyers and statesmen 
should feel a tremendous responsibility for this decline of 
Christian standards in their own generation. They cannot be 
consoled by the sort of sophistry which suggests that 
Christian institutions are impossible; that to talk about 
them only betrays an external view and an unspiritual out- 
look; that there may be more genuine Christianity in the 
souls of a few human beings in a so-called unchristian age 
than in all those celebrated centuries of Christian culture, 
and that it is only this true Christianity in some individual 
souls which really matters. 

There is one institution, however, which is so closely 
connected with the very essence of human personality that 
nobody should venture to call it external; namely, matri- 
mony. And there have been two fundamental changes in it 
during the last four or five centuries: one that dates back 
to the Reformation and one that is a specific development 
of our own time. 

Some of the Reformers taught that marriage should be 
considered as something merely secular. They never had 
the wholehearted support of really religious followers. Pious 
people who, without any personal guilt of their own, have 
been brought up in Protestant circles still know in their 
hearts that matrimony is a sacrament. But the reformers 
succeeded in decisively influencing secular legislation. 
Divorce was held to be compatible with Christian doctrine. 
In some of our Lord’s sayings Protestant theologians 
claimed to discover ‘biblical’ reasons for divorce. 

It may be conceded, however, to a still Christian Protes- 
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tant legislation that it tried to stick to such ‘biblical’ grounds, 
and thus to restrict the number of divorces, That was so 
in the last century. And a comprehensive code like the 
German Civil Code is still stamped by that tendency. The 
most famous German lawyers, like those of other Protestant 
countries, were in complete agreement with such restric- 
tions. The greatest of all the German professors of law 
was von Savigny, of whom Sir Frederick Pollock wrote: ‘I 
owe most, so far as I can judge, to Savigny.”* It was Savigny 
who, long before the German Civil Code, defended the 
legislation of his country on divorce by contending that it 
was restricted to ‘biblical’ grounds. Savigny (the father of a 
Catholic family who himself urged tolerance towards Catho- 
lics) was quite Protestant in that respect. A most remarkable 
friend of his, von Gerlack, the conservative leader, was 
much closer to Catholicism, fighting together with Carl 
Ernst Jarcke, the great Catholic writer, against the secular- 
isation of the law of marriage. Savigny differed from such 
conservatives and rather compromised, But he undoubtedly 
intended to remain Christian in every respect. He and his 
followers could not prevent the legislation from getting 
further and further away even from the so-called ‘biblical’ 
grounds. There were now not only ‘absolute’ reasons, such 
as adultery and other gross unfaithfulness in married life, 
but also ‘relative’? reasons for a divorce, by which it was 
made comparatively easy to dissolve marriage. But even for 
most of such legislation marriage remained indissoluble if 
there were no guilt. A husband could not get rid of his 
wife by divorce if she remained loyal and chaste. Likewise 
the wife was unable to destroy her husband’s legal position 
as a married man. Only insane persons lost that protection 
of the law in legislations like the German Civil Code of 
1896, which came into force in 1900, But that was a hotly 
debated exception. The rule was that there was no divorce 
without guilt. 

And then came the fundamental change of our century, 
that may have been foreshadowed in some legislations after 
the French Revolution but gained full power only quite 
14 First Book of Jurisprudence for Students of the Common Law, 
6th Ed. 
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recently. Some modern legislation, e.g. in Germany and 
Sweden, entitles the guilty husband to demand a divorce 
against his innocent wife. And likewise the guilty wife may 
ask for a divorce against her innocent husband. There is 
little or no protection in such legislation for the innocent 
and faithful partner who wants to stick to the sacred right 
of marriage and prevent its dissolution. 

Even this change, which is no longer Protestant but 
simply heathen, has found some defenders among famous 
Protestant lawyers. Their way was paved already by 
Rudolph Schm who defended the new German law of 1900 
and went far beyond what Savigny had held in the first 
half of the last century. Sohm did not bother about ‘biblical’ 
grounds, Bible, Religion, Christianity on the one hand and 
Law on the other hand are for him quite incompatible. 
Sohm’s contentions were: Christianity is only concerned 
with the individual soul and its strictly private sphere. Law 
is something external that the State enforces, 

Thus Sohm’s teaching is only part of that positivistic 
doctrine expressed in the formula, ‘Law is what a political 
superior enforces on a political inferior’. And as Christian 
marriage cannot be enforced in such a way it has, in the 
view of those secular positivists, nothing to do with law. 
Sohm claimed to be a good Christian and professed a belief 
in Christian marriage as a voluntary moral art of free 
Christian individuals in their private sphere. But he does 
not recognise any such institution as Christian marriage. 
His teaching is that there are no Christian institutions at 
all. Sohm did not live long enough to see that statute con- 
cerning divorce,’ in which, strangely enough, Hitler and 
the Control Commission of the Powers who defeated Hitler 
so harmoniously coincided and agreed, That marriage 
statute is unfortunately considered valid by the courts. (I 
have done my best in nearly all my publications of recent 
years to prove that it is absolutely invalid, null and void.) 
But famous liberal Christian lawyers defended even these 
new legislative tendencies in Sweden as well as in Ger- 
many. The most conspicuous among those modern Protes- 


2 cf. article by Dr Karl Meyer, ‘Divorce after Separation’, in BLAck- 
FRIARS, June 1951. 
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tant lawyers was perhaps Walter Simons, who was President 
of the Supreme Court of the German Reich and for some 
time also Minister for Foreign Affairs. We may sum up his 
ideas like this: ‘There can be no divorce in Christian mar- 
riage. But you cannot impose so high a standard even on 
baptised persons, if these persons do not really believe in 
Christianity and do not practise it. The truly Christian 
person will be faithful even to an unhappy marriage. Other 
people cannot, and must not, be forced.’ But I should like 
to think that Simons would have rejected what became later 
on the legislation of the National Socialists and the Allied 
Control Commission, for he stressed the liberal aspect 
requiring the free consent of both partners, in marriage as 
well as in divorce, The modern forces, however, legislate 
and act according to the principle that there is no freedom 
and no right and that everybody may be ousted from every 
position, legal or not, for any reason that seems to be 
expedient. 

The mysteries between man and woman are close to 
Creation and Incarnation, and in a sacred way are connected 
with the very essence of life and belief. Savigny, Sohm, 
Simons and famous lawyers from many countries all thought 
they could retain Christian standards in attempting to 
harmonise an inner Christian life with the external legisla- 
tion of a neo-paganism which, as they imagined, would not 
really touch the freedom of a Christian individual. For 
men like Sohm and Simons Christianity had already become 
something that would be entirely restricted to a merely 
private sphere. Thus they wanted to be ‘liberal’. But did 
they not see that the apparent liberal slogan, ‘Religion is 
a private affair’, would be seized on by every kind of revolu- 
tionary as a welcome justification for their tyrannies? 

Of all Christian institutions Holy Matrimony is the most 
elemental. There are Christian institutions. We cannot do 
without them. Humanly speaking they are essential safe- 
guards for men who need their support and guidance in 
daily life. 

There are other Christian institutions such as Chris- 
tian schools and Christian States. There are Christian 
Kings, a whole family of them with a long history, certainly 
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often enough stained by sin, but still also imbued with true 
vocation and noble obedience. It may be that God permitted 
the political destruction of so many institutions that seemed 
external only, and the inner meaning of which was never 
grasped by our superficial minds. It may be that he wants 
to see what we can do when we no longer live in a Christian 
State but under a Nazi or Communist dictatorship. Yet all 
such philosophising on the divine judgment is merely guess- 
work, There is no doubt about God’s sovereignty. He will do 
as he pleases. But there is no doubt either about our duty. 
As far as our inner life is concerned it is expressed by the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus that remains the eternal model and 
goal of our love. And as far as the institutions of State and 
community go, there is the rulership of Christ the King; 
his word is the law of laws because he is the King of Kings. 


THE ENIGMA OF SIMONE WEIL 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


HY was it that Simone Weil, with her intense 

W desire for the truth at all costs, with her love of 
God, of Christ crucified and of the Mass, was yet 

kept outside the Church and died without receiving bap- 
tism? The answer to this question is to be found partly in 
the letters which she wrote to Father Perrin, the Dominican, 
and which were published in an earlier book, Waiting on 
God, and more definitely in the Letter to a Priest,’ which 
she wrote from New York a year before her death. It is not 
merely a personal question, because Simone Weil, though 
more intense in the ardour of her desire for truth and more 
uncompromising in its pursuit than anyone, perhaps, in our 
time, was yet typical of a whole generation of those who are 
apparently estranged from the Church or from any form 
of organised Christianity. She expresses the position both of 
herself and of many others in the opening words of the 
letter: ‘When I read the catechism of the Council of Trent, 
it seems as though I had nothing in common with the 
religion there set forth. When I read the New Testament, 


1 (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 7s. 6d.) 
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the mystics, the liturgy, when I watch the celebration of 
Mass, I feel with a sort of conviction that this faith is 
mine. . . .’ She then goes on to enumerate all the reasons 
which keep her from the Church, about which, she says, 
‘I have been thinking . . . for years with all the intensity of 
love and attention of which I am capable’. 

The principal obstacle which stands in her way is un- 
doubtedly the question of the relation of Catholicism to the 
other religious traditions of mankind, especially those of 
Egypt, India, China and Greece. This is a matter which 
deserves far more serious attention than it has yet been 
given. The awakening of the religious spirit in different 
parts of the world about five centuries before the birth 
of Christ is surely the most remarkable phenomenon in 
the history of mankind. It has recently been made the 
basis of a complete theory of history by Karl Jaspers in his 
book, The Origin and Goal of History. In it he takes this 
‘axial period’ as he calls it, as the key to the meaning of 
human history. However we may explain it, it remains a 
fact that at this period there arose a series of teachers in 
India and China and Persia and Greece, who laid the foun- 
dations of all the great cultures which have survived to 
the present day, and who were moreover contemporary with 
the Prophets of Israel. What is the relation of this religious 
tradition to Christianity? This is the question which occupied 
Simone Weil continually. She was deeply impressed with 
the wisdom of this tradition, which she considered to be 
identical in many respects with that of Christianity, yet 
she feared that if she became a Christian she might be com- 
pelled to renounce it. Unfortunately the problem was 
rendered almost insoluble for her by the fact that she was 
possessed by a violent and irrational hatred of the Hebrews 
and the Romans, which prevented her from forming a just 
judgment of the relation of the religion of Israel to that of 
Egypt and Greece and the East. She could see nothing but 
what was good in the latter, while in Israel apart from 
Isaiah, the book of Job, some of the Psalms and the Song 
of Solomon, she could see nothing but what was bad. This 
extraordinary prejudice so clouds her vision that she is 
incapable of forming a sane judgment on the matter. This 
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is most unfortunate, as it is really the crux of the whole 
question. It is disappointing to find that Karl Jaspers, though 
he has a far more balanced view of the position of Israel, 
does not come to any more satisfactory conclusion. Though 
he believes that the ‘biblical religion? may yet have a 
decisive effect on the future of mankind, he has no faith 
in any divine revelation properly so called, and all he has 
to offer, as a result of his study of history, is a humanistic 
faith based on natural religion. 

There is surely a place for a view of history which, while 
recognising the unique character of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian revelation, would see in the whole of this great move- 
ment of thought in the centuries before the coming of 
Christ a providential preparation for that event. Already 
in the second century a.p., we find St Justin declaring that 
all who in time past have lived by the light of the ‘Word’ 
(the Logos) ‘are Christians’; and Clement of Alexandria, 
whom Simone Weil so strangely accuses of talking ‘silly 
nonsense’, maintained that what the Law was to the Jews, 
Philosophy was to the Greeks, a ‘pedagogue’ to lead them 
to Christ. There is nothing to prevent us from extending this 
conception to embrace the teaching of the Upanishads, and 
the Buddha, of Confucius and Lao Tzu (or whoever the 
author of the Tao Te Ching may have been). But further 
than this there is evidence that the religion of Egypt and 
Babylonia and the archaic civilisation in India and China, 
from which the religion of the ‘axial period’ took its rise, 
was itself the inheritor of a profound religious tradition 
which can be traced back, as Rachel Levy has shown in The 
Gate of Horn, through the megalithic period right back to 
palaeolithic times. There is evidence therefore of a religious 
tradition going back to the earliest period of human history 
of which we have any knowledge, which can be seen to 
underlie the whole system of pagan religion; whether we 
attribute it to a primitive revelation or simply to natural 
religion, it is surely a sign that the approach to God has 
always been open to man under every system of religion. 
The figures of Abel and Noe, of Melchisedec and Job, who 
all stand outside the Jewish revelation, are evidence of this, 

as Simone Weil recognised. To this extent, therefore, it 
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is possible to go with her and to grant that under every 
form of religion there have been those who truly sought 
God and were recipients of his grace. 

On the other hand it is impossible to put pagan religion 
even at its best on the same level as, much less above, the 
Hebrew revelation, as Simone Weil would do. There is 
something rather absurd in her remark that ‘Zeus in the 
Iliad (in contrast with the God of the Old Testament) 
orders no cruelty whatever’. The point about Zeus, as about 
all the pagan gods, is surely that he orders nothing what- 
ever. He has no moral authority at all. It is this matter of 
the moral law which she seems never to have squarely 
faced. ‘The essential truth concerning God’, she says, ‘“s 
that he is good.’ Precisely, but none of the pagan gods were 
‘good’ in the proper sense. The apparent cruelty of the Old 
Testament is due to the terrible demands of the moral law, 
which the prophets of Israel were the only religious leaders 
to face in all their rigour. There is no doubt an element of 
harshness in the Old Testament which was due to the imper- 
fection of a people which had to learn the hard lesson of 
the Law without being yet able to grasp the mystery of 
love. But without the Law there can be no charity in the 
full and proper sense, and it was for this reason that the 
revelation of divine charity was given to Israel as it was 
given to no other people. However high one may place 
the level of contemplation attained by the eastern mystics, 
it is not the same as Christian contemplation, as Simone 
Weil maintains. There is no need to deny that they may 
have received supernatural grace, as grace is open to all who 
truly seek God, but it still remains necessary to discriminate 
between them. But if it were not for her irrational prejudice 
against the Hebrews and the Romans, one feels that Simone 
Weil might have been satisfied without great difficulty on 
this matter of the relation of Catholicism to the other 
religious traditions of mankind. 

But there still remains the problem of the Council of 
Trent, and here, perhaps, we touch a deeper level of her 
difficulty. It is the dislike of dogma in any form which she 
shares with almost all people outside the Church at the 
present day. Simone Weil was a contemplative; for her ‘the 
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dogmas of the faith are not things to be affirmed. They are 
things to be regarded from a certain distance with attention, 
respect and love.’ Her trouble here arises, we believe, as is 
very commonly the case, from a confusion between the 
dogmas and the mysteries of the faith. The object of faith 
is properly speaking not a dogma but a mystery. Before 
the mysteries of the faith that attitude of loving ‘attention’ 
which she inculcated is indeed the proper attitude. But in 
order that the mysteries of faith may be made known to us, 
they have to be presented to us in an intelligible manner, 
and the dogmas of our faith are simply the intelligible 
terms in which the mysteries of the faith are presented to us. 
They are not the object of faith, but the means by which 
the object of faith is made known. They are like the sacra- 
ments, signs of a mystery which infinitely transcends them. 
Simone Weil was able to accept the sacraments of the Church 
as absolutely perfect, because they make present Christ him- 
self. Could she have learned to see in the dogmas of the 
Church things no less perfect and holy, to be accepted by 
the intellect because they make present to our minds the 
divine Truth itself? This would have been the crucial 
question for her. She needed above all things to be able 
to submit her intellect to the truth. She had experienced the 
supernatural light which comes when the intelligence 
‘becomes silent in order to let love invade the whole soul’. 
But she needed to learn to submit her mind to the control 
of dogma in matters of faith in order to free herself from her 
own limitations, One feels a great power of supernatural 
love, but the intelligence, though keen and penetrating, was 
in many ways defective and blinded by ignorance and preju- 
dice. There is also an element of intellectual arrogance, It 1s 
noticeable that, though the letter begins with a request for 

uidance as to the compatibility of her views with Catho- 
| se it becomes more and more an assertion of her own 
view in opposition to Catholicism. Whether she would ever 
have learned to submit her mind so as to receive the full 
light of faith we cannot tell, but of the quality of her love 
of God there is happily no doubt, and it is by our love that 
we are ultimately to be judged. 
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Our age may have many defects but it also has its virtues. One of them 
is a resolute search for authenticity, for the real and the genuine. This 
has shown itself in various ways, among which we can number the 
‘return to original sources’, urged so long ago by Leo XIII. The revival 
of biblical scholarship in the last sixty years and the increasing and wide- 
spread practice among the laity of reading the Bible are among the 
most reassuring signs of the Church’s vitality at the present day. But a 
growing familiarity with the word of God is accompanied by a realisation 
of the difficulties that lie in wait for the ordinary reader. Higher 
Criticism is no longer the menace it was, but most of us carry about, as 
the familiar furniture of our minds, vague reminiscences of what the 
critics have said, so that when we read the Pentateuch we are aware that 
it has been carved up into four, if not more, sources and that R (or 
even R 1, 2, 3), is said to be the author rather than Moses. When we 
read the lovely oracles of the second part of Isaiah we remember that 
obscure Germans have taught that they were written by a committee and 
that they are prophecies post eventum. Compared with these matters, the 
standing still of the sun for Joshua, or whether Jonah was or was not 
eaten by a whale or by another as yet zoologically unverified sea-monster, 
are comparatively easy questions, 

There is however a more fundamental difficulty. The Bible is a collec- 
tion of Semitic literature, written long ago by people whose ways of 
thinking and expressing themselves are completely different from our 
own. To proceed, for instance, as one did, from a study of the classical 
languages to that of Hebrew (long now, alas, forgotten) was to go from 
a familiar world to one wholly without contacts with it. It was not 
merely that the beginnings of Hebrew, notoriously difficult, filled one with 
dismay, but that the whole approach to the language bore no relation to 
what one had been used to. The trouble, however, is deeper even than 
that, and one gradually realised that Hebrew literary standards were 
entirely different from our own. As one pondered on the strangely beauti- 
ful history of the patriarchs, with its prophetic glimpses of the future, 
or on the murkier story of the kings, one realised that this was a special 
sort of history in which poetry, prophecy and narration were all mingled. 
And what was one to make of Judges or, at the opposite pole, the 
Canticle of Canticles? What degree of poetry’ and allegory was there 
in the accounts of the Creation, and the Fall of Man? All these were, 
scholars at a purely philological level seemed to have all the answers so 
fundamentally, questions of literary forms, and although the scripture, 
that they could tell you whether ‘sara’ meant ‘created’ or not, they gave 


1 4 Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nelson; £4 4s.). 
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one little help in discerning the ind of literature one was dealing with. 
Sometimes, a particular matter tailed off into theology (e.g. the Fall of 
Man); the student wanted to know what he was committed to, and then 
the exegete would shut up like a clam. The theological student, looking 
for the bread of life, was offered the stony fare of philological exactitude. 
This phase has not yet quite passed. 

There was another matter that concerned the student, rather than the 
ordinary reader, though it was (and is) of vital importance to the priest 
through whom normally the people will receive their information about 
the Bible. The question is, what exactly is the theology of the Bible, 
whether O.T. or N.T., on certain points? This is not at all the same 
thing as finding foolproof texts to support dogmas but rather what, under 
the guidance of the Church, does the Bible teach, and how far does it 
go in certain given questions, such as the Trinity, for example? It is a 
case of the Bible being allowed to interpret itself and of the student 
being guided to build up for himself, by comparison and contrast, the 
data of the Bible on a given subject. There are now many scholars in 
Europe working along these lines and the results of their labours will 
be of immense practical importance to the pastoral clergy, because such 
teaching will be essentially communicable to the people. The blessed 
words ‘kerygma’ and ‘kerygmatic theology’ have been heard in many 
places for a long time,® but Catholics in this country have still to be 
introduced to it. 

Then there is the question of the vernacular versions offered to us in 
such quantities in recent years. Naturally, the ordinary reader wants 
an intelligible and readable text and on the whole likes to have ‘Biblical 
English’ (which has perpetrated some strange horrors—e.g. (D.V.) ‘and 
other some fell upon stony ground’) rendered down to current English. 
But is there not a danger that some of the vigour of the original will 
be lost? and, what is more important, are not the literary forms of the 
Bible sometimes obscured in modern translations? Granted, for instance, 
that the strophic pattern of some of the psalms is difficult to discern, is 
there any reason for translating and printing them as if they were prose? 
Thus, although we were dismayed at first to learn that the Editors of the 
Commentary had taken the Douai Version (or what passes for such in 
modern times) as the basis of their exegesis, for it is one of the least 
readable versions of the Old Testament and of much of St Paul, yet we 


think they were justified in their choice. It is honest, undisguised, and. 


its faults must be obvious to all. At the same time it is interesting to 
observe that the Westminster Version (of which too little is made nowa- 
days), as often as it is quoted in the Commentary, appears very well. 


2 Fr A. Jungmann, s.j., author of Missarum Solemmnia, is one of its ex- 
ponents. 
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It stands on its own legs for dignity, inteiligibility and accuracy, and a 
further editing of it would, we feel, make it a very acceptable text for 
public reading and liturgical use. 

What help, then, has the new Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture 
got to offer the ordinary reader, whether priest or layman? First let us 
welcome it warmly as the first fruits of a restored Catholic scholarship, 
as Mgr R. Knox so generously recognised in his notice of it in The 
Tablet. It is an impressive volume by any standards, impressive as a 
witness to the learning and sincerity of the scholars who have written it, 
impressive for its meticulous editing and handsome appearance. No care 
has been spared to make it a worthy companion to the Sacred Text which 
it is concerned to elucidate. There is observable throughout the book a 
filial piety, genuine and never sycophantic, to the Church, the guardian 
of the inspired word, and an unobtrusive devotion that represents the 
traditional Catholic regard for the Bible. It must be clear to the non- 
Catholic that even where conservative critical views are held, the unique 
concern of the writer is not to toe the party line but to uphold the 
sanctity and integrity of God’s written word. This is an attitude that 
must always command respect. We have noticed, too, a refusal to score 
mere apologetical points (Fr Jones’s commentary on the Petrine text of 
Matthew 16, 16 is a model of objectivity), and a calm though cogent 
statement of critical points of view. Mgr Knox aptly describes the Com- 
mentary as ‘candid and cautious’; it is also forthright, though always 
measured and courteous. 

On the physical side, although the print is a little small, it is clear, and 
the elaborate system of cross-reference is justified because it works. The 
index is vast, yet incomplete. There is no name-list of scriptural scholars, 
and we spent much time trying to recover the title of a little-known book 
(not mentioned in the bibliography), casually mentioned by Dom R. 
Russell in his long article. We could wish, too, that references to chapter 
and verse were printed at the top of every page. At present it is difficult 
to find a given passage, much less a verse, quickly. There is a considerable 
crop of misprints, not all of which can be blamed on the printer. The 
General Editors have obviously taken a large hand in the final form of the 
book, but there has been no attempt, and we are grateful for it, to impose 
any ‘synthetic’ views on the contributors. All speak with their own voice, 
and their witness to certain fundamental themes is all the more impressive.3 

But what will our ordinary reader, especially the layman, make of this 
Massive tome, sometimes rebarbatively learned? Granted the aims of the 
Editors and the limitations they have imposed on themselves (a commen- 


3 We regret that the barbarous-looking ‘Yahweh’ has been adopted. Mgr 
Knox has used ‘Javé’. The Germans, and even the French at times, one 
notices, transliterate ‘jod’ by ‘j’. 
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tary in one volume) it is difficult to see how they could have produced 
anything different. For lack of space, the style throughout is very con- 
densed, Fr Sutcliffe being particularly skilled in cramming much into a 
few words. But it makes exhausting reading, Yet to go through Gemesis or 
St Matthew, for instance, with the Bible and the Commentary together 
is a worthwhile experience, and as sheer exegesis, the commentary on these 
two books must, by any standards, be regarded as work of a very high 
order. Again, it must be observed that though, in the recent past, we have 
had an excess of ‘Introduction’, if we are to read the Bible with profit 
we cannot ignore criticism. Gone is the dream of the early Protestants of 
the father gathering his family round him to read the Bible of a night. 
Apart from the odd and often barbarous results of such uninstructed Bible- 
reading in the seventeenth century, nowadays, for good or for ill, we 
know too much, and if it is one of the chief duties of the clergy to break 
the bread of God’s word to their people, they will find in the Commentary 
at least the foundation of their preaching. Critical theories, too, inevitably 
affect the exegesis and if we may be allowed to regret some conservative 
attitudes on the part of some of the contributors, it is mainly because they 
seem to have led to the exclusion of certain information that throws light 
on the text itself. Thus, to take a ‘neutral’ example which has nothing to 
do with Pentateuchal source-criticism, Judges is a very odd book, and we 
should like to have seen Fr Power, s.j., with his immense erudition, 
explore the Semitic way of writing history. Fr K. Smyth, s.j., hints at 
the matter in his commentary on 3 and 4 Kings, but nowhere is it worked 
out. As it seems to the present writer, we have got beyond the need merely 
to rebut the views of the source-critics, or the even more fantastic theories 
of the comparative religionists, and are now in a position quietly to con- 
sider what contribution all our modern knowledge has to make to the 
elucidation of the Sacred Text. 

At a philological level, then, the Commentary is perhaps the best thing 
of its kind in the English language, but in the other two matters of biblical 
theology and literary forms it is less helpful. There is a truly magnificent 
chapter by Frs M. Bévenot, s.y., and Dom Ralph Russell, 0.s.B., on 
‘Christianity in Apostolic Times’ which will be of real help to the clergy 
in their preaching, but there is less that is helpful on the Old Testament, 
and nothing that approaches La Bible et l’Evangile’ of Pére Bouyer, who 
in a short book of some 250 pages throws floods of light on both Testa- 
ments by relating them to each other. It may be objected that there was 
not room for such work, but we think it is rather a matter of a point of 
view than of sheer space. Fr Bea, s.J.,° describes biblical theology as ‘the 


4 Cerf. 
5 Gregorianum, 1952, fasc. 1, quoted in A, Feuillet, Le Cantigue des 


Cantiques, p. 247 (Cerf, 1953). 
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systematic presentation of the origin, development and gradual perfecting 
of different religious doctrines im the successive stages of revelation’; and 
Fr Feuillet adds, ‘While the isolated exegesis of texts makes impossible such 
synoptic views (oues d’ensemble) . . . and fails to lead to final solutions, 
the linking of the sacred books to the environment from which they have 
come, throws light on the wonderful organic development of revelation, 
and, in addition, eliminates all false problems.”¢ It is those vues 2’ ensemble 
that we miss. 

This brings us to the immensely important subject ‘of literary forms. 
Fr Feuillet in his fascinating book on the Canticle of Canticles, of which, 
by the rigorous application of a new method, he has provided a most 
convincing interpretation, writes, ‘The problem of literary forms (genres 
littéraires) is today in the forefront of exegetes’ preoccupations. In his 
encyclical, Pius XII indicates that it is their duty to tackle it boldly (de 
front), with a view to a better understanding of the Sacred Text’ (p. 192). 
It is indeed an arduous task, for it involves a study of the Bible as 
literature, as a special kind of literature with a divine message. The 
exigencies of modern scripture studies which have demanded an immense 
erudition in many different departments, have attracted the laborious 
scholar whose forte is not always literary appreciation. But the problem 
of literary forms goes far beyond such subjective gifts. It is a new 
technique, or an old technique more rigorously applied, to set a piece 
of biblical literature, whether a psalm or a book, in the historical environ- 
ment where it was born, to discuss the psychology of the writer, the pur- 
pose he set himself in writing the book, and to fit it into its right place 
in the doctrinal development.? A comparative study of ancient literatures, 
religions and archaeology has been shown to be helpful, but above all, as 
Frs A. Robert® and Feuillet have taught us, it is really the old method 
of allowing the Bible to interpret itself, ut on the basis of our new 
knowledge. Not only does this method help in the solution of certain 
critical problems, but, as the Pope has indicated, its principal importance 
is the help it affords in understanding the word of God itself. In the 
Commentary Fr Crehan has a clear and careful section on the subject, 
Dr Leahy considers the actual forms discernible in the Bible, and some 
application of the method will be found up and down the book, but Fr 
Saydon’s treatment of the Camticle, for instance, would have been much 
more convincing by a more rigorous application of it. 

The whole matter is indeed under active consideration by scripture 
scholars all over the world and much work has been done on it since 
this Commentary was first projected, so that while we are glad to wel- 
come it now, it is perhaps to be regretted that it has appeared just at the 


Ibid. 
7 A. Robert, quoted in Feuillet, op. cit., pp. 193-4. 
8 D.B.S. (Genres littéraires). 
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time when Catholic scholarship is in a state of rapid development. Future 
editions, of which there will surely be many, will no doubt incorporate 
the tested findings of subsequent scholarship. 

In a work so large and from so many authors as this, there is bound 
to be great variety of treatment and each reader will have his own 
favourite parts and his own point of view. One thing is certain: the 
committee responsible for the Commentary and their learned contributors 
have put in the hands of the clergy and the educated laity an instrument 
of scripture study that cannot fail to be of great assistance in understanding 
the word of God. But a one-volume commentary at four guineas a copy 
is beyond the reach of many, and, given the enormous amount of intro- 
ductory material that must be included in such a book, as well as the 
size of the Bible itself, we may be allowed to suspect that the days of this 
sort of commentary are over. Our scripture scholars have shown their 
mettle, and we hope that one result of this venture will be further 
commentaries on the individual books of the Bible. They might start with 
the Gospels, J. D. Cricuton 
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Between Community anp Society: A Philosophy and Theology of 
the State. By Thomas Gilby. (Longmans, Green; 253s.) 
Society anp Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 
Man is made in the image and likeness of God, to know him and love 
him and serve him in this world and to be happy with him for ever 
in the next. While the only perfect image of the Father is the Son, yet 
it is true that man can truthfully address God as Father by virtue of a 
certain likeness of the creature to the Creator. From the likeness of the 
image, through the likeness of grace right up to the likeness of glory we 
can trace the spiritual progress of the human person. So man as such is 
drawn up outside and above the material world of which he forms a part: 
though created he is not finally subordinated to the good of the created 
order, but to divine goodness itself into which he enters in the Beatific 
Vision. There is the sublime prospect of the development of the personal 
life of man to its perfection in the direction of contemplation in the 
order of knowledge and love. But there is another side to human life. 
Apart from the exceptional case of a call to the eremetical life of solitude, 
human life is ‘political life’, the life of men living in community, in 
society, in the State, a life which inevitably leads to a certain surrender 
of the personal life. The fact that this surrender is only a temporary 
one in order that the full personal life may be won again in the light 
of the lumen gloriae does not make it any less desolating to the human 
spirit. The tension between the human person, made for God, and the 
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individual, immersed in the mass of created matter, must remain harsh, 
unrelieved and heartbreaking, unless we can see community, society and 
the State as instruments leading to beatitude instead of obstacles placed 
in the way. 

The two books under review are an important contribution to our 
understanding of the nature and purpose of human society. Father Gilby’s 
book is of prime importance as being the first major work of scholarship 
in the English language dealing with the social and political teaching of 
St Thomas in all its breadth and fullness. Hitherto we have had to be 
content with pamphlets and articles on particular points, and for a fuller 
treatment have had to depend on foreign works often difficult to obtain in 
this country. Just as it is impossible to separate the human person from 
the society in which he lives, so it is equally impossible to separate the 
social teaching of St Thomas from the whole body of his theology, which 
is simply a study of all things in relation to God. It follows that an 
adequate analysis of his political and social teaching can only spring from 
an exhaustive knowledge of all his works, This book could only be written 
by one steeped in the thomist tradition of theology. 

Father Gilby divides his book into five parts. The first part, entitled 
‘The Setting’, gives us the historical background which is so important to a 
proper understanding of the thought of St Thomas. This comprehensive 
survey of the various influences which helped to mould medieval thought 
may perhaps be regarded by some as doing less than justice to the 
Jurists. We are reminded that sociology and politics deal with the con- 
tingent: solutions based on principles eternally valid must at the same 
time be related to their historical context. 

The three central parts of the book give a detailed analysis of the ideas 
of community, society and State. Pure community is ‘the human mass 
and its racial, tribal, and family outgrowths’. Society is ‘the spiritual 
assocation, the exemplar of all human relationships and the end to which 
they fumble’. The State is the political community, ‘the polis of Aristotle, 
the larger civitas or regnum of St Thomas’, The pure community and 
society are first seen as opposed to each other, and then as reconciled and 
drawn together through the institutions of the political community which 
is the State. Fundamental questions are discussed here, such as the distinc- 
tions between person and individual and the idea of the Common Good. 

In his ‘Conclusion’ Father Gilby takes us rather surprisingly to the 
last few Questions of the treatise on Law in the Prima-Secundae, where 
St Thomas deals with the Old Testament Law and its relation to the 
New Law of the Gospel. At first reading this would seem to be one 
of the least rewarding parts of the Summa: it seems to be merely a 
detailed, legalistic catalogue of precepts and ceremonial. Father Gilby, 
however, shows us how a deeper reading reveals that here is contained some 
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of the most important teaching of St Thomas on the subject of man and 
society. 

It is extremely difficult to give any adequate idea of the riches provided 
for us by Father Gilby. One might say that he has attempted too much, 
that the canvas is too wide and the sweep of the brush too bold: that 
sometimes he breaks off a discussion and a line of thought with merely 
an allusion to the probable solution. One can envisage many a scholarly 
thesis arising from these allusions as a starting point. Yet that is no valid 
criticism if one regards the author’s intention as being to provide a funda- 
mental background for the detailed study of particular points. This book 
gives us a basic source, indispensable for the student of Christian sociologi- 
cal teaching, for which we should be duly grateful. 

Mr Sheed’s book, while coming into the same general category of 
sociology, is vastly different in its purpose and execution. It is a com- 
panion work to the same author’s Theology and Sanity and possesses 
much the same characteristic clear, practical application of Christian 
principles to human conduct. The section on Marriage and the Family 
is particularly good a showing a clear appreciation of the joys and 
difficulties of marriage, and underlining the absolute necessity of Christian 
principles if marriage is to be successful and happy. This is a practical 
book which will be invaluable to all as being sound doctrine and good 
apologetic. 


Drostan MAc.arEN, 0.P. 


In THE Lanp or Mao Tse-Tunc. By Father Carlo Suigo. (Allen and 

Unwin; 183s.) 

Even some Christians, trusting to the traditions of that ancient culture, 
have hoped that China’s capacity to transform or modify whatever crosses 
her frontiers will have led to the evolution there of a form of Com- 
munism altogether unique, the product of a peculiar genius for synthesis. 
The usual lack of information makes the true state of affairs difficult 
to envisage, but a little fact is worth a great deal of theory. We do know 
for instance that the Cistercians have added several martyrs to their 
venerable history under the new régime, and we have reason to believe 
that their names will not stand alone. 

Father Suigo’s book is particularly welcome as giving the personal 
account of one who has lived to tell the tale. Without any special literary 
skill, his story holds one’s attention by its author’s obvious integrity. 
What one will remember perhaps more vividly than the atrocities he 
saw with his own eyes, is the clever way in which he conveys the atmo- 
sphere of tension and uncertainty which the Communist machine creates 
and sustains like a hidden and malign providence. It is hard to decide 
whose fate is the more terrible, those to whom everything happens, 
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beating, torture and death, or those like Father Suigo to whom, in spite 
of great hardships, a leaky prison, lice-ridden bedding, sickness and 
rough treatment, nothing happens though it always appears about to 
happen. ‘We had to perform feats of mental acrobatics to keep up with the 
contradictory news that arrived every day and seemed designed to under-’ 
mine our minds and bodies. It was a struggle different from that of 
arguing with the Communists but no less exasperating.’ He confesses with 
the utmost frankness the effect upon him of living in a world like a 
nominalist nightmare in which words have ceased to have even the flimsy 
connection of conventional labels with the things to which they refer. 
‘We had been in prison for five months and had spent this time like men 
suffering from a dangerous illness, alternating between hope and fear.’ It is 
perhaps not surprising that a man who had been made to dig the grave 
in which he was to be buried alive should, though he was spared that, 
have contemplated, for a moment, suicide. The background to these 
private hardships is the public calamity of a people over whose land 
successive armies have marched with fire and something worse than the 
sword, and where an old woman who burns a few sticks of incense before 
a pagoda can suffer, besides those who preserve the Christian images, for 
the truth that even here the light shines in the darkness. 
AELRED SquirRE, 0.P. 


Mysticism anp Loic. By Bertrand Russell. (Penguin Books; 2s. 6d.) 
RELiGion, PHiLosopHy PsycuicaL Researcn. By C. D. Broad. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

Each of these books contains collected articles varying widely in subject, 
date of composition, and value. The reader of Pelicans would have been 
helped by a new introduction, especially if he has bought this reprint 
under the impression that it has something to do with mysticism. It would 
also have been interesting to know how much Lord Russell still agrees 
with what he last revised in 1917. The ‘entirely popular’ essays, even by 
such a master of this art, are no longer very useful after a lapse of fifty 
years. However there is also some of Russell’s most important work, which 
it is good to have in this convenient form. It includes an eloquent appeal 
for the objectivity of scientific method in philosophy, an attempt to 
define objects in terms of sense-data, an attack on modern notions of 
causality, and the famous theory of description. The writing is a model 
of strength and clarity. 

This cannot be said of all of Professor Broad’s work. The essays which 
suggest possible explanations for the telepathic phenomena revealed by 
the card experiments, carry both analysis and caution to their limits. 
The arguments for the existence of God are too thoroughly Kantian in 
tone for their refutation to be very convincing. Those for revealed religion 
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presuppose certain conditions in the subject, as Newman shows at the end 
of the Grammar of Assent, and these conditions are so obviously lacking 
in Professor Broad that his discussion here misses fire. But there are some 
very good things in this book. The examinations of Dunne’s theory of 
time, and of Butler’s theology, are first-rate; and the political essays are 
delightfully outspoken. Finally the account of that great Englishman 
Henry Sidgwick will leave a deep impression on all who read it. 

L.B. 


From an Apunpant Sprine. Edited by the Staff of The Thomist. (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; $7.50.) 


Twenty-five writers have contributed to this 550-page memorial volume 
to the late Fr Walter Farrell, o.p. It is impossible here to survey their 
essays in detail. The important thing is that the whole book bears the 
imprint of the man it commemorates and is a witness both to the quality 
of his apostolate and to the fact that his work lives after him. The same 
reflective scholarship, the same strong conviction of its utility in the spiri- 
tual formation of others which motivated Fr Farrell’s [troduction to the 
Summa, is all the time in evidence here on the part of writers who were 
his colleagues, in some cases his past pupils, or who shared his ideals. 
Where most is well done one is reluctant to pick out anything for special 
mention, but Fr Murphy’s study of the Magnificat is conspicuous for 
informed piety, Fr Grech’s account of the critical methods pursued by 
the editors of the Leonine Edition of St Thomas for clear exposition 
of a difficult technique, and Judge Riley’s A Trial Judge Thinks as a 
human document showing just how much enrichment of life a profes- 
sional man and the whole society in which he works can get from a 
truly Dominican apostolate such as that of Fr Farrell. 

Ivo Tuomas, o.P. 


Barbe Acariz. By L. C. Sheppard. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 


Barbe Acarie is an attractive figure, and as we follow her in this account 
through the vicissitudes and trials of her life in turbulent sixteenth-cen- 
tury France, interest never flags for a single moment. The peculiar interest 
of her life lies in her attainment of a high state of prayer through the 
faithful and loving fulfilment of her vocation as wife and mother. Mr 
Sheppard is at some pains to show—even perhaps slightly to weaken his 
argument by over-emphasis—that marriage need be no hindrance to con- 
templation, on the contrary that the grace given in the sacrament is a 
help thereto, a fact all too frequently overlooked. 

The statement (p. 89) that ‘St Teresa’s own account of her life . . . 
abounds in all sort of visions and marvels . . .” leaves one puzzled. Visions 
and marvels are certainly present, as in the life of that other great woman 
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saint, Catherine of Siena, but they are certainly not what most strikes 
a reader of the Vida; and on page 115 the writer seems almost to suggest 
that St Teresa’s reform went too far. A slight over-enthusiasm for Henri 
IV and a latent distrust of Spain are other features of the book which one 
might question. 

But these are minor criticisms of a biography which leaves the reader 
fascinated—and regretting that the veil which shuts off from us Barbe’s 
life in God could not have been more completely drawn aside. Perhaps 
Mr Sheppard will give us a second book dealing more explicitly with 
Barbe Acarie’s inner life, thus enhancing the value of this attractive—and 
eminently readable—biography. 

K.P. 


MarriaGE, Morats anp Mepicat Eruics. By Frederick L. Good, 
M.D., LL.D., and Rev. Otis F. Kelly, m.v. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 
12s. 6d.) 


In the words of the authors’ note, “This work is a discussion of medico- 
moral problems in matrimony confronting priests, physicians, nurses, social 
workers, hospital administrators, and all ‘those who need responsible 
information’. There is an introduction by the Archbishop of Boston. The 
book is jointly written by two distinguished Harvard Medical School 
graduates, one a priest-theologian-psychiatrist, the other a celebrated 
gynaecologist, both Consultants to the Matrimonial Tribunal of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston. Certainly it may be read with confidence and with 
great profit, by those whom it may concern. 

Timely advice is given on premarital instruction, but it seems to us an 
over-statement to say that the Laws of the Church impose a grave obliga- 
tion upon the pastor and confessor to make provision for such instruction 
on the physiological level concerning the proper exercise of the sexual 
function in marriage. 

The treatment of ‘indirectly voluntary’ actions is particularly good, 
and the adjoined diagram will be found most useful in the application of 
the principle to particular cases. 

The reader will find wise discernment in many of the reflections. Thus 
disapproval is rightly expressed of those physicians, sometimes in good 
faith, who lull their own consciences by passing on patients to others 
to perform operations which they themselves cannot ethically justify. 
This is not only a shifting of responsibility but a cause of scandal. The 
same holds good with regard to other forms of co-operation. Some remarks 
on page 28 clearly indicate the distinction between conscience and moral 
sense, and are invaluable. 

Some of the medical findings are particularly useful to know. That the 
viability of a child is to be reckoned from the time of ovulation. That 
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the undergoing of the caesarian section more than three times is not 
necessarily dangerous. The explanation of the ‘Rhythm’ method and the 
accompanying chart is not without its value, and may help to correct 
unrealistic assumptions adopted by some moralists. There may possibly 
remain some debate among experts regarding the existence of an absolutely 
sterile period. 

The outline of Psychiatry seems only useful for those who need 
to know the elements of the subject, though there are shrewd judgments 
valuable to priests and others. Psychiatry is described as ‘the branch of the 
medical profession dealing with abnormal conditions or diseases which 
affect adversely the mental functions of man’. Since this is so, ‘a Psy- 
chiatrist is a physician, that is, a Doctor of Medicine, who has added te 
his fundamental medical education the further education and training 
necessary to qualify him as a specialist in this field. No one else can call 
himself a psychiatrist without exposing himself to suspicion of quackery.’ 
Every priest should learn from psychiatry how to help those in need 
during the course of his work: ‘but he should never allow himself to 
think he is a psychiatrist or allow others to think so, unless, of course, he 
really is an M.D. with the necessary psychiatric training’. 

Commentaries on Baptism and Extreme Unction give the book added 
usefulness. Comparison of a sacrament with a unit of paper currency 
(p. 190) explains its efficacy in terms rather less than thomist. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, 0.P. 


Tue Gop or THE Witcnes. By Margaret Alice Murray. (Faber; 215.) 
WircucraFt. By Pefnethorne Hughes. (Longmans; 21s.) 


Dr Margaret Murray in her second book on witchcraft has elaborated 
her original thesis and has presented further material in its support. Her 
contention that witchcraft, as known from the records in the historic 
Christian era, is the remnant of a once-flourishing pagan cult which was 
given a demoniac flavour by its rival, Christianity, has much to support it. 
Readers would do well, if they want to get the most out of this stimu- 
lating study, not to react to its somewhat vehement and aggressive presen- 
tation. 

The first five chapters offer us the material: the horned god, the 
worshippers, the priesthood, the rites, the religious and magical cere- 
monies. In these sections the reaction of the Christian legal authorities to 
the cult are given, including many extracts from the records of the witch 
trials. In the two last chapters on the function of the witch in social 
structure and the divine victim, Dr Murray allows herself a little imagina- 
tive licence and her reconstruction of the lives and deaths of William 
Rufus, Thomas 4 Becket, Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais, all seen as 
‘divine victims’, makes fascinating reading. 
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Rivalry between the recently introduced Christianity and old-estab- 
lished pagan beliefs does not perhaps go deep enough in an analysis of the 
tragic events she records—tragic for both the persecuted and the persecu- 
tors—although this was undoubtedly a factor. Was there something in- 
herently insufficient in the pagan attitude? Certainly by the seventeenth 
century what had been a fertility cult concerned with fostering creation 
and growth had become destructive. In 1661 a suspected witch admitted 
that she with others had ‘trampled down Thos, White’s rye in the begin- 
ning of the harvest, 1661, and that she had broad soles and tramped down 
more than any’. 

The fear of the Christian Church of the witch cult (and only fear 
can inspire such brutality) was more likely to be based on its knowledge 
that its beliefs and practices, such as the dances, Sabbaths and the physical 
relationship between the Master of the Coven and his twelve female 
adherents, were the expression of very basic needs. The forms they took 
were no longer suitable to a people with an increased consciousness and 
therefore of increased personal responsibilities. The failure of the Church 
to deal with the witch cult in a more adult way was its refusal to recognise 
consciously the more primitive side of human nature and by this inability 
her adherents committed grosser brutalities and indecencies than the ones 
they were attempting to eradicate. The only way to deal with the dark 
destructive side of human nature is to know that it is there. By denying 
it the stoutest pillars of the Church and State became overwhelmed by it 
and committed atrocities of the kind with which we have again become 
familiar in the German concentration camps. 


Dr Murray’s treatment of the survival of pagan customs and their 
incorporation in the forms of Christianity seems again to show a certain 
superficiality. If Christianity had nothing in common with paganism and 
did not use many of the same symbols, it would make the history of 
human endeavour meaningless. An annunciation, a virgin mother, a 
divine victim are all familiar features of pagan religions. They take on 
a fuller and deeper significance in the revelation of Christianity. I think 
that Dr Murray does not give sufficient value to this aspect of her subject. 

The deadly struggle so pitiably fought out on the bodies of helpless 
women and young girls was, I think, the inevitable battle between partial 
awareness and the inertia and backward pull to outworn but repetitive 
attitudes. The tragedy of the more conscious was that they were so 
unsure of being able to hold what they had, that they tried to repress 
the crude primitive desire and energy which they had not learnt to 
harness to the new religion. The tragedy of those clinging to the old 
forms was their inability to experience their inadequacy: their blind 
instinctive faith in what had been sufficient did not suffice in a changing 
and expanding life, with the inevitable result that the practices themselves 
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became degraded through stagnation when in contact with the challenge 
of a new spirit. 

That there was much of great value in the old practices and beliefs 
is apparent from the evidence of this work—to instance only the know- 
ledge of the properties of herbs (which could be used for good or ill) 
and the lovely releasing dances. Dr Murray claims that our oldest folk 
dances are a survival from pagan times and your reviewer can vouch 
for the delight to be experienced in dancing the ‘Flurry’ or ‘Flora’ still 
celebrated in Cornwall at the end of the week devoted to feasts following 
St Peter’s day in June. So all has not been lost, but the failure to absorb 
more of the vital elements and to transform the destructive ones without 
wholesale and brutal extermination make a doleful page in the history 
of the Church, 

Mr Pennethorne Hughes’ work is a far slighter treatment of the 
subject. He offers an historical survey which is useful to the reader 
approaching the subject for the first time. But he has very little that is 
new to offer in either material or presentation. The constant reiteration 
of his thesis that witchcraft is a survival of palaeolithic religious practices 
becomes irritating before the book is finished. 

Doris Layarp 


Tue True Voice or Feeuinc. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Faber; 

258.) 

At a time when the critical way is most hard to find between dull 
professional analytics and the thesis generalised, Germanic, half-baked, 
we should not be much put out that Sir Herbert Read inclines a little 
towards the second. Coleridge is his point of departure; and Coleridge 
was certainly the greatest English exponent of post-Kantian Idealism, 
following Schelling in his development of the imagination into an answer 
to the traditional Cartesian dichotomy of matter and mind: in the work 
of art, Schelling said, ‘an infinite contradiction is resolved in a finite 
product’, and Coleridge echoes him many times. But Coleridge’s meta- 
physical enquiry is not the same thing as Keats’ search for artistic 
sincerity, for a poetry that shall be, in the phrase that gives this book 
its title, ‘the true voice of feeling’. And the connection between these 
two and modern relativism in history, physics and biology, or even—to 
stay within aesthetics—the imagist background to Mr Eliot’s poetry, 
must be at best a loose one. At the end of the eighteenth century there 
was a great European revolution in all matters religious, intellectual, artistic: 
this he tells us; but we need more than a reminder of what we must all 
know. And may we not be anxious for the sacrifices made to panoramic 
visions such as this? A personal tragedy may be overlooked. Thus, Cole- 
ridge has his place in the German School, as Sir Herbert insists; but we 
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would like to know about the other side; about his Christian and transcen- 
dental revolt against Schelling’s theory of imagination, which, Coleridge 
says, confuses ‘the creaturely spirit in the great moments of its renaissance 
with the deific energies in deity itself’, The book is still to be written that 
will show how Coleridge’s thought was at once so energetic, so resourceful, 
and so broken-winded. 

Nevertheless this is a good book because the hand of theory rests in fact 
very lightly on it: the essays on individual poets—for this is what the 
chapters really are—reveal Sir Herbert a better empiric than he knows, 
and it is scarcely relevant that he has little new to say on the question of 
‘Classic and Romantic’, of ‘Shape Superimposed’ and ‘Form Indwelling’. 
These essays show variety and vitality of interest. He writes most edu- 
catedly, almost learnedly, about Byron, about Hopkins with sensitive under- 
standing, with justice and even temper about Pound and Eliot, yet without 
that smugness common in the up-to-date. The author of many books, he 
can still think freshly, and with a rare, questioning humility. Only his long 
defence of Shelley fails to hold the attention. Eliot and others have called 
Shelley immature, neurotic, self-centred, intellectually incoherent. Sir 
Herbert Read attempts to turn this argument on its head, maintaining that 
these very qualities—his choice of words is not quite theirs—make Shelley’s 
lyrical talent what it is. Of course this may be so; but the point cannot be 
argued at large: we could have done with some practical criticism. 

There is nothing unreal about the general problem which this book poses; 
nor, since it is real, can it be wholly new: but there has taken place, in 
the last two or three decades, a decisive shift of emphasis that makes it 
dangerous to look back in philosophical history. The working of non- 
discursive symbolisms is being much discussed, both in the theory of art 
and of sacramental religion: ‘there is indeed the inexpressible; this shows 
itself’, The way ahead is hard to see. 

Joun Jones 


Tue WEEPING AND THE LauGuTeER. By J. Maclaren-Ross, (Rupert Hart- 
Davis; 12s. 6d.) 


It might be suspected by the cynical that when an established writer 
turns to his memories of childhood he is either cashing-in on fame or 
running short of original material. In neither respect does the first volume 
of Mr Maclaren-Ross’s autobiography deserve criticism. He has learned 
to write the hard way, and his curiously abrupt and ‘documentary’ work 
hitherto had scarcely prepared one for the distinguished and contemplative 
style he has now achieved. 

The world of the first war and after, seen through the extraordinarily 
watchful eyes of a small boy in Bournemouth and in France, is brilliantly 
recovered. His parents are perhaps a little blurred, but his brother (who 
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was once in a seminary, but who was removed because of an unsuitable 
skill as a mimic, it seems) and his sister have just that larger-than-life 
dimension which childhood’s imagination gives. There are ‘characters’, 
whether nursemaids and aunts, or M. Félix, the puppet-man, who reflect 
the skilled observation of the novelist. But there is nothing exaggerated or 
forced: the grave evocation of earliest years is always true to its purpose. 
One thing that seems strange in this story of a Catholic family is the 
total absence of the impact of religion on a boy so perceptive. His 
obsessional love for the early silent films and for puppets suggests that 
he would scarcely be neutral where his imagination was stirred. But of 
the effect—if only by reaction—of religion, there is scarcely a word. 
LE. 


ByzantinE Mosaics, with an introduction by Peter Meyer. (Batsford; 

308.) 

Byzantine Mosaics maintains in every detail the tradition of Batsford 
publications, There is a very high standard of reproduction. The plates 
have been most carefully selected; the letterpress is quite inadequate. In 
the introduction, which is four pages long, Dr Peter Meyer deals with 
Byzantine mosaics as a whole. His style is epigrammatic, and it seems 
clear that he is familiar with recent research on mosaic decoration, notably 
with that of Dr Otto Demus. His essential standpoint seems best expressed 
in the sentence: ‘Byzantine painting, illuminations and mosaics are 
neither representations nor idealisations—they are allusions, sacred em- 
blems, almost hieroglyphs, therefore akin to script’. Such a view is hardly 
tenable after the discoveries of the Whittemore-Underwood expedition 
at Hagia Sophia, and the new knowledge of imperial Byzantine portraiture 
which has developed from it. It is hardly compatible with the classical 
reminiscences which were always known to have survived in Byzantine 
art and whose significance is becoming more and more apparent through 
the work of Dr Weizmann and the discoveries at Castel Seprio. Yet as a 
generalisation it would be far more tenable if it was only the art of 
Norman Sicily and the early Venetian Republic which was under con- 
sideration. It is this in fact that should have formed the title of the book, 
for it is its true subject. One of the illustrations is from Torcello, five are 
trom San Marco, four from Monreale, three from Palermo, the last 


from Cefali. 
G.M. 


Sicrip Unpset. By A. H. Winsnes, (Sheed and Ward; 153.) 

This book provides quite an adequate introduction to the work of 
Sigrid Undset. Without either reserves or qualifications, the author accepts 
Sigrid Undset’s attitude to life so that, though this book is called ‘a 
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Study in Christian Realism’, it can hardly be said to provide an objective 
criticism of the novels, It is really more in the nature of a biography, and 
it must be added that for who wish to understand Sigrid Undset’s art the 
best account in English is to be found in W. Gore Allen’s Scandinivian 
studies Renaissance in the North (1946). Mr Foote’s translation reads 
well—though ‘small-town lady’ is a terrible phrase, and what does he 
mean by ‘a few parcels of land’ on page 118? Surely in the context it 
should be ‘plots of land’? 
N.B. 


Le CineMa a-T-IL uNE Ame? By Henri Agel. Marcex Carne. By Jean 
Quéval. Collections 7e Art. (Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars Publications; 
7s. 6d. each.) 


A very occasional book may be a matter of such intense personal signifi- 
cance for the reviewer that it becomes difficult or impossible to review 
quite impersonally. Henri Agel is a French film critic and professor at 
the Institut des Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques. 1 heard him speak 
in Madrid at last year’s stimulating conference of the O.C.I.C. (Inter- 
national Catholic Cinema Office) on the general theme of ‘Education for 
the Cinema’. I was then immediately and deeply struck by the originality 
of his approach to the cinema. It was not a matter either of aesthetics, 
technical jargon or sociology, but was an integrated grasp of the essence 
of the cinema; to say of its soul would be to beg the question he argues 
so persuasively in his little book Le Cinéma a-t-il une Ame?. Here then 
is a book illuminating with a clear, steady radiance a truth after which 
I have been groping for years. 1 have long sought the exact point at which 
a film ceases to be the mechanical reproduction of a book or play, a mobile 
picture postcard or exhibition of combined crafts, and becomes synthesised 
into a film in its own right. For M. Agel that would, | think, be the point 
at which the film may be said to be touched by grace and to attain a soul. 

In my case, then, M. Agel is so happily preaching to the converted 
that it is difficult to assess the reaction of others to his revelation. Perhaps 
they may find him arbitrary, even capricious in the application of his 
beliefs, Certainly his chapter headings seem chosen for simple convenience: 
Connaissance au Monde, L’ Aventure Humaine, Connaissance du Prochain, 
L’Amour, Le Dépassement de Soi—headings under which to group his 
stimulating, even inspiring analyses of many of the screen’s masterpieces. 
Again, why does he find a soul in The Louisiana Story but not in 
Farrebique; in The Road to Heaven, yet hardly in Monsieur Vincent 
(except in Fresnay’s performance)? Has he not disregarded political and 
other considerations to insist upon the soul of Dmytryk’s Give Us This 
Day? Is it not a question of personal taste to allow a soul—in a passage 
of most remarkably sensitive film appreciation—in Garbo (the star, of 
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course, as distinct from the woman) but not to Edwige Feuillére? His 
French prose, too, may be found angular and hard to read. 

How acute, though, his analysis of the limitations of William Wyler’s 
work, of Marcel Carné’s; or the arguments by which he proves that Brief 
Encounter, an admitted masterpiece, if it has a soul has one which veils 
for the spectator the fine shade between sympathy and complicity (in the 
heroine’s sin). Just as the reader may have decided that really this 
enthusiastic M. Agel is reading too much into a film like The Set-up, by 
making the boxer’s agony evoke the Passion of our Lord, the author him- 
self answers: 

‘Est-ce forcer la pensée des auteurs? Ou oseroms-nous dire qu'une auvre 
en vient & exister au-dela des intentions précises de ses responsables?? 

Much of the world’s art criticism depends similarly on a personal 
interpretation. Agel’s book should be, it seems to me, the starting-point 
of creative appreciation for all who hope to see the cinema diverted to 
higher ends, to see it substantiate its claim to be called the seventh art, 
ultimately to see it become a modern Christian art. 

Those who remain unconvinced by the sympathy, zeal and sensitivity 
of Agel’s guidance to great films should, I suggest, turn to the index which 
would surely inspire confidence in the cinema and faith in Agel’s belief 
in it. Objections and disagreements there must be. Agel admits that ‘Peu 
de films donnent comme ‘Maria Candelaria’ le sentiment @étre ouverts 
sur Vinfini; the point is that he believes some do. 

Jean Quéval’s critical appreciation of Carné is more conventional. But 
as a very thorough study of one of France’s leading directors by a leading 
figure in international film criticism it should be of solid value to any who 
hope to be instrumental as practitioner, critic or spectator, in implementing 
Agel’s faith in the cinema’s possibilities, Frepa Bruce LockHarT 


BERKELEY Square TO Bonp Street. By B. H. Johnson. (John Murray; 

308.) 

The history of London is a fascinating record. As development, 
instigated by the noble and powerful families, spread westwards, fresh 
acres of pasture and farmland were engulfed by houses, gardens and parks. 
Mr Johnson’s book represents an attempt to make good a noticeable gap 
in the recorded history of the West End. It deals with the lands which, 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, formed three separate 
holdings: one owned by the Earl of Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the others by John, 1st Lord Berkeley of Stratton. The story of their 
ownership of two of these holdings begins in 1664 when the Earl of 
Clarendon obtained fiom the Crown a grant of land abutting on Picca- 
dilly, part of which he immediately sold to Lord Berkeley. There they 
built two great houses which bore their names, with gardens and grounds 
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extending to the north. Albermale Street now marks the centre of the 
site of Clarendon House—which only lasted twenty years before it was 
bought by a group of speculators whose development scheme ended in 
disaster—and Berkeley House where now stand Devonshire House, 
Berkeley Street, Mayfair Place and Stratton Street. These facts are well 
known, but Mr Johnson has delved deeply into such unrecorded history 
as the development of Hay Hill Farm and the scheme for the demolition 
of Clarendon House. Nor has the story of the sale of Berkeley House 
and the litigation concerning it been told before. Throughout the book, 
biography is blended with topography, and a new light is-thrown on the 
career and activities of Sir Thomas Bond who built Old Bond Street, as 
John Evelyn says, ‘to his undoing’. Published in association with the 
London Topographical Society, the volume is profusely illustrated, includ- 
ing many portraits of the Berkeley family of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries not hitherto reproduced. 
Joun Morcan 


NOTICES 


Tue CompLete Works oF Saint JOHN OF THE Cross (3 volumes: 
Burns Oates, 30s. each volume, £4 4s. the set), translated and edited by 
the late Professor Allison Peers from the critical edition of P. Silverio 
de Santa Teresa, now appear in a completely reset and revised edition. 
These elegantly printed volumes provide a fitting monument to Professor 
Allison Peers, for this was virtually the last work he was to complete, and 
his achievement in making the great Spanish mystical doctor known to 
English readers was certainly the one he wou'd choose to be remembered 
by. In the new edition, scriptural quotations are now given from the 
Douay version (instead of the Authorised as before), and the researches 
of the last sixteen years have been incorporated in the General Introduc- 
tion and the numerous notes. 

Tue Litre Fiowers oF St Francis, in the first English translation 
revised by Dom Roger Hudleston, is the latest volume to appear in the 
reprinted Orchard series of spiritual classics (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d). A 
new introduction by Fr Paulinus Lavery, o.F.M., adds to the value of 
this welcome edition of one of the best loved of Christian books. 

Sheed and Ward have reprinted F. J. Sheed’s useful CommunisM AND 
Man (3s. 6d.), and Ronald Knox’s BELIEF oF CaTuotics is available 
again at 10s. 6d. Mgr Knox’s series of Westminster Conferences, Saint 
Pauu’s Gospet, originally published by the Catholic Truth Society, is 
also now available from Sheed and Ward (7s. 6d.). 

Tue Hoy Trinity Book or Prayers, edited by Mgr John Ryan (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; $3.00), is a new and stimulating anthology 
from the Scriptures, the Liturgy and the writings of the saints. 
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RECENT GERMAN BOOKS 


Professor Lortz has devoted so much of his life and learning to Church 
Unity that it is no surprise to receive from his pen a short booklet about 
St Francis (Der unvergleichliche Heilige, Patmos-Verlag). For St Francis 
in so many ways typifies the rejected one who becomes the cornerstone 
of the building, just as the Jews, the Protestants and the laity have 
frequently been rejected before being brought back into the centre of 
the Church, Although it is an expanded version of a lecture, and is very 
much concerned with St Francis’ message for us here and now, the 
booklet’s supply of learned notes at the back will also give it an appeal to 
scholars. 

Equally learned are the 450 pages of the fifth volume of Dr Neider- 
meyer’s Pastoralmedizin (Herder, 1952, DM.24.50) on psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. In this survey of the contemporary situation Dr 
Niedermeyer clears up many difficulties and cites concrete examples to 
illustrate his points—the cases, for instance, of people who seem to be 
idiots and yet are sometimes leading a most intense spiritual life. But the 
most fascinating section of his book is that where he tries to relate the 
findings of recent psychotherapy to the healing function of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Only a beginning, these pages make us look forward 
with excitement to the author’s more extensive exposition of the great 
poet and prophet. Dr Dobbeltsein’s Psychiatrie und Seelsorge (Herder, 
DM.6.80) ranges over similar subjects but is more practical, having been 
written specially for priests, to enable them to recognise and distinguish 
mental illnesses of various kinds. Once more, it is very inspiring to learn 
from a psychiatrist who never loses his sense of the individual’s eternal 
worth, even when that individual seems sub-human. 

Many people attribute the neurotic difficulties of our age to a break- 
down in family life, without always indicating precisely how the modern 
family differs from previous types of family. A very useful contribution 
to this discussion comes from the Dokumente (Offenburg) team, whose 
December number was devoted to ‘The position of the family in Europe’. 
It consists of two valuable introductory essays, by Jacques Leclerq and 
Robert Boudet, followed by reports from the countries of Western 
Europe. 

Finally, we have a ‘Sketch of a Trinitarian Ontology’ by Clemens 
Kaliba (Otto Mueller Verlag, Salzburg) which attempts to describe the 
world as a mirror of the triune God. It is a gallant attempt, and there 
are occasional illuminations, but the book is written in that German style 
popularised by Heidegger which is very difficult for an Englishman to 
understand. The present reviewer only understood passages here and 
there. Donato NicHoLL 
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